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NOTTINGHAM AND _ DERBY 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


ALTHOUGH twenty-four members of the 
Society are now serving the Colours, there was 
41 attendance at the opening meeting of 
the winter session, held on Tuesday, October 26. 

The President, Mr. Harry Gill, M.S.A., 
entertained the members to tea, and by the 
courtesy of the City Library Committee and 
the competitors the premiated drawings of the 

h libraries were on view. 

“— President announced that death had 
two former members of the Society— 
Mr. R. C. Sutton, the father of their Past- 
President, and Mr. Ralph Hemingway, a 
former Hon. Secretary. The latter had been 
killed in action at the front. Votes of 
sympathy to their relatives were passed. 

“Mr. J. E. Webb, Building Surveyor to the 
Nottingham City Council, was elected a 
member. 

It was announced that, although the Council 
of the Society had protested against the 
alterations at Southwell Minster, the work 


a good 


claimed 


had gone on and was now nearing completion. 


“LOGIC IN ARCHITECTURE.” 

The President then introduced for discussion 
the question of “ Logic in Architecture.” In 
the course of his remarks he said :— 

“Political and religious controversies have 
been laid aside for the moment, and we can 
meet on common ground and speak our minds 
as comrades and Englishmen sans peur et sans 
reproche. Under these peculiar circumstances, 
“Logic in Architecture ” appealed to me as : 
topic worthy of consideration, using the word 
“logic” to mean the “science of reasoning, 
and “ architecture ” the ‘‘ science of building.” 

I do not wish to infer that “logic” is the 
only or even the chief thing an architect should 
cultivate. When I think of the terrible pass 
to which the German nation has been brought 
by their dependence upon “logic” alone I 
feel that it is necessary to remind ourselves, 
paradoxical as it may seem, that we must 
also have ideals which are often illogical, and 
we must also foster the spiritual side of our 
nature, which is often impractical, if we would 
make a real living success of our work. But 
these are great themes of which I can only 
make passing mention in the limited time at 
my disposal, and therefore I confine my 
remarks chiefly to “‘ logic.” 

Logic has been neglected of late, and we 
have been prone to follow the dictates of 
fashion, a dangerous: guide where architecture 
is concerned, for fashion has led to unsound 
methods of construction and meaningless 
ornamentation. . . . 

To many who commenced their training some 
fifty years ago the Gothic Revival came as a 
misfortune, for, while I would yield to no one 
in my admiration for medieval architecture, I 
feel that the Gothic Revival was a mistake, 
because it was the revival of the outward 
forms without a true grasp of the inward 
spirit. You have only to look round to see 
what this has done for us in modern ecclesias- 
tical buildings, and more especially as exhibited 
in what, for the sake of classification only, I 
may call the dissenting places of worship. Of 
how many of these conventicles ought it to be 
said, “Our church at the front is as fine as 
an abbey, But seen from the rear "tis remark- 
ably shabby as 

The Presbyterians have placed over the 
chief entrance to their church in this district 
a “little Gothic niche of nicest workman- 
ship,” which looks as though “it once 
had held the sculptured image of some 
patron saint looking down on all who 
entered those religious doors.” When age has 
added its mellowing influence, will future 
generations believe that the iconoclastic spirit 
of our time deprived that niche of its occupant ? 
For only on the assumption that it was in- 
tended to shelter a sculptured image can such 
a housing be justified. If the Presbyterians 
could be outdone in this direction it would 
oe by = Baptists; but the Baptists 
th a : nic hes on the front of their new 
intended a . again, are meaningless unless 

or statuary. 
Ang old tine representations of the saints it 
hot unusual to depict them in the greatest 
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act of their lives—St. Wilfrid giving freedom 
to a slave, etc. When this terrible war is 
happily over, I suggest that it might be appro- 
priate to make these niches commemorative. 
On the one side we could have St. Lloyd George 
distributing rare and refreshing fruit to the 
English, and on the other the same saint 
devising iron rations for the Germ-huns,. 

The buildings in which men worship nowa- 
days are indeed a strange study, for do we not 
find that where faith is supported by appeal 
to reason the architectural setting is frequently 
illogical and quite out of harmony with the 
scheme? But where the appeal is to authority 
and individual reasoning is discouraged the 
architectural setting is logical and designed to 
give an uplifting influence, so that, speaking, 
of course, on broad and general lines, we might 
say that the more logical the creed the less 
logical the architecture, when it ought to be 
vice versa. . « « 

When we turn from the modern Gothic to 
modern Classical architecture we find. the 
details are more illogical still. Whatever 
semblance of reason there may be in putting 
a key-block in a flat brick arch, it is surely a 
violation of principle to put a key-stone in 
the centre of a stone head or lintel. And yet 
this anomaly is a feature of modern design. 
If you study the brick buildings of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries you will find 
numerous instances where key-blocks have 
fallen out owing to settlement of the jambs 
or decay of material. 

In recent buildings not only are key-blocks 
introduced in flat lintels, but they project so 
unduly beyond the face of the wall as to become 
dangerous. In my opinion, such buildings will 
in years to come be almost as great a menace 
to human life as Zeppelin bombs are to-day. 

A key-stone in an arch is a structural neces- 
sity, but to use a structural necessity purely 
as an ornament is quite a different thing to 
the ornamentation of a structural feature, and 
there surely can be no justification for treat- 
ment which offends against all laws and rules 
of common sense. 

Consider one of the most important details 
in Classical architecture—the column. In the 
hands of the Greeks the column was indeed a 
thing of grace and beauty. I wonder what 
would happen to the builders who lived B.c. 
if they could see what we ‘“ degenerates” 
euphemistically call a “‘rusticated’’ column ? 

The grace and dignity of a Grecian column 
is due to its perfect proportion and the subtlety 
of its entasis, and yet how often do we see 
these attributes destroyed by the senseless 
system which is sometimes adopted in modern 
work, of building up a column for part of its 
height, yea, and sometimes the full height, 
with alternate drums and cubes, until the 
graceful lines of taper and the effect of entasis 
is entirely obscured! . . . 

I know a modern building with supposed 

Doric pilasters at the angles. These pilasters 
are “rusticated’’ throughout their full height, 
so that the taper can be only fitfully seen in 
the wide sunk joints between each block, while 
the cap and base have to be searched for before 
they are seen at all. Although an architect 
with many years’ experience, I felt it quite a 
feather in my cap when I[ found out that these 
were really intended for pilasters. But will 
such work cause the public bosom to swell 
with pride at the prowess of the native 
genius ? 
- Then, again, what liberties we have taken 
with the pediment! A broken pediment is 
claimed by some to be decorative treatment 
for internal use—especially |when it is broken 
to admit a medallion or bust, it may be done 
with a semblance of reason. Even then it is 
a long remove from the sculptured tympanum 
of the Greeks; but to build a broken pediment 
with masonry can never be commended. 

It surely is topsy-turvy logic to put a key- 
stone where it is not needed either for strength 
or appearance, and to omit the key-stone from 
a pediment where it is needed both for strength 
and appearance. To build a pyramid on its 
apex would not be more illogical than the 
attempt to give apparent support to a wide 
arch by dividing it into compartments with 
stone or brick mullions. Why do we per- 
petrate these things? Is it not because without 
stopping to think for ourselves we follow 


fashion in architecture ? We become imitators 
of one another instead of designers. . . . 

Another very weak point in’ modern archi- 
tecture, in my opinion, is the shorn and un- 
finished appeararice of the cornice. A parapet 
wall, perforated with what one might call the 
‘** Union Jack pattern,” which is very patriotic 
but not pretty, and devoid of any sheltering 
coping, is very much in fashion just now. To 
me it gives the impression of the man who 
began to build without first having counted the 
cost, and who consequently had to leave off 
abruptly before the full height was reached. 
I was taught that the top of a wall should 
always be protected with a projecting coping, 
and in such an yncertain climate as ours a 
projection is a logical necessity quite apart 
from the question of appearance. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
how far the exterior for a building should reveal 
the interior arrangement of its component 
parts. In any case, I think it is illogical to 
design an elevation without regard to the 
plan. An otherwise satisfactory building not 
far from here has its chief fagade disfigured 
by the staircase string crossing the hall window. 
We all know how difficult it is to arrange the 
various levels of a staircase so as to work 
harmoniously with a symmetrical design, but 
to plan a staircase without incorporating it 
with the design can never be justified. 

The other day I had occasion to look over 
a detached house. By standing immediately 
in front of it the upper story appeared to be 
in what is known as the half-timbered style. 
But the timbering! I asked myself, Is it 
structural? No. It could not be, for the 
timbers appeared only on the front face and 
not on the returns. It was therefore applied 
art, so I asked myself, Is it decorative? I 
think that was the idea the builder had in his 
mind when he did it, but I could not find one 
pleasing line in it. The work was altogether 
illogical and a sheer waste of money. 

This is not a condemnation of any attempt 
to reproduce the timber style of building. 
There are some who teach that timber build- 
ings should be restricted to sites where timber 
abounds, and so on, and there was a time 
when such a practice was necessary. Stone 
buildings in a stone district, brick buildings in 
a clay district, and timber framing where 
neither stone nor brick was plentiful has pro- 
duced some delightful results. But in these 
days, when every facility is given for carriage 
of material from one district to another, there 
is not the need to adhere to any traditional 
manner of building. In large towns and 
industrial centres especially any endeavour to 
relieve monotony is commendable. But we 
must educate the public taste. We must 
convince men that a house need not be burdened 
with trimmings to make it attractive, but 
that simple proportions and honest construc- 
tion will always produce the most pleasing 
results. 

One other matter I would like to mention, 
for, if it is not quite in line with my subject, it 
is closely allied to it. It has often been urged 
that architecture would gain immensely if the 
municipalities were to enforce some regulations 
with regard to design, and that breadth and 
dignity would be secured for town buildings 
thereby. Who can look at our town streets 
without feelings of regret? If instead of innu- 
merable ups and downs the cornice and frieze 
of colonnades could be made uniform in height, 
what a gain it would be! 

As town-planning ideas advance it is possible 
that this will one day be realised, but in the 
meantime architects could do something 
toward attainment of this end by fostering a 
spirit of brotherhood within their own ranks. 
Respect should be paid to the design of an 
adjoining building when this could be done 
without loss to one’s own work. There should 
be no rivalry among us save such as is aroused 
by a desire to do good and lasting work. In 
the days which lie before us the great task 
will be to restore confidence and freedom, 
truth and righteousness to a stricken world. 
Let us work together in a true spirit of helpful- 
ness such as distinguished the guilds and crafts 
in the Middle Ages, and I am sure it will be 
pleasanter for us who work, as it will be more 
beneficial to our clients and the public at 
large.” 
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Some Sketches by the late Gordon Sanderson. 
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A Study in Light and Shade: Fathpur Sikri, India. By the late Gordon Sanderson. 
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CHURCH OF OUR LADY AND ST. CASIMIR. VICTORIA PARK. SOUTH HACKNEY.—MRr. P. A. LAMB, ARCHITECT. 
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THE CATHEDRAL. HOBART TOWN. TASMANIA: DESIGN FOR SCREEN AND ROOD.—MESSRS. BOOLEY & HARE, ARCHITECTS. 
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GOLF CLUB HOUSE. DENHAM. BUCKS.—MR. MELVILLE SETH-WARD, F.R.1.B.A.. ARCHITECT. 
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MONCKTON CROFT. ALVERSTOKE, HANTS.—MR. WILLIAM ACWORTH, M.A., ARCHITECT. 
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REMODELLING OF A GARDEN AT BRONDESBURY.—MR. WILLIAM ACWORTH, M.A., ARCHITECT. 





